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GERMAN LITERATURE. 

The Meidersinger of Nurnberg von Bichard Wag- 
ner. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by W. P. Bigelow, Associate Professor of 
German and Music, Amherst College. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago : Amer. Book Co., 
1904. 

The ever-growing demand for texts for parallel 
reading in advanced classes in German is by no 
means met by our energetic publishers. Each 
year brings new editions from Goethe and Schiller 
and adds to the pile of short stories by modern 
writers, already accessible in sufficiently good 
editions, while few of the chief works of Romantic 
or Post-Classical authors are to be had in Ameri- 
can dress. So long as little of Tieck, Stifter, 
Auerbach, Ludwig, Keller and C. F. Meyer and 
nothing whatever from Brentano, E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann, Morike, Hebbel, Fontane and Wagner, 
appears in our American book catalogues, the 
publishers could well afford to let the dust settle a 
bit before bringing out with English apparatus 
the latest works of preseut-day realists and neo- 
romanticists. 

Gratitude is therefore due to Professor Bigelow 
for presenting us with so neat and attractive an 
edition of Wagner's Meistersinger. Though there 
are perhaps few who are willing to call this ' ' the 
one German opera, ' ' as the editor does in his pref- 
ace, there is hardly one who will deny its title as 
the most German of Wagner's works. It is like- 
wise the most difficult work, both from the stand- 
point of the philologist and the musical critic, not 
to speak of the biographical problems which are 
involved. Wagner' s language, always difficult for 
undergraduates, becomes in the Meidersinger, with 
its aroma of AUdeutsahland, almost hopeless ; and 
the technique of the Meistergesang requires very 
careful handling, if the work is to be really 
available for high-schools and colleges. We fear 
that the present work will make the impression 
that the difficulties of the task have been some- 
what underestimated. Assuredly one who has 
"collected and carefully sifted the large body of 
literature on the subject," as the editor has done, 
should be impressed with the absolute necessity for 
a somewhat larger frame than has been here given 
to Wagner's text. 



After an effective characterization of the work 
in the Preface, the editor devotes an Introduction 
of sixteen pages to the art of the Meistersinger and 
the genesis of Wagner's opera-drama. What is 
said regarding the origin of the Meistergesang 
(pp. 7-9), otherwise good, omits the important 
fact that the latter was a direct development out 
of the Minnesang through such transitional phases 
as are represented by Frauenlob and Regenbogen ; * 
nor is any mention made of the growth of the 
holdseligen Kund on the Rhine and its subsequent 
wanderings toward Middle and South Germany, 
although this statement may also be regarded as 
axiomatic. 2 The list of twelve old Masters can 
hardly be dismissed as needing "no comment" 
(p. 9), even for parallel reading in undergraduate 
courses; and the statement that "these men" 
spread the blissful art surely needs to be cleared 
up. Further, it should be made clear (p. 10) 
that the Tabulator was in no sense a code of gen- 
eral application. The Strassburg Tabulator of 
1493 is the first of a long list, of which the 
' ' Schuelzettel zw Nurnberg ' ' of 1540 is the oldest 
living survivor, all of them more or less inde- 
pendent in origin and varying widely in content. 5 

The fact is, it is impossible to give a lucid and 
accurate statement of Wagner's conception of the 
Meistersinger and their technique without mention 
of Johann Christoph Wagenseil, whose Buch von 
der Meistersanger holdseliger Kunst 4 was the 
Bayreuth master's sole authority on this subject. 
Wagner's deviations from his source have been 
noted in part by Mey and others : that no mention 
of what is traditional and what is Wagnerian finds 
a place in the present edition is assuredly sacrifi- 
cing too much to brevity. 

The editor's statement that Wagner's twelve 
Meistersinger lived in the seventeenth century (p. 

'Gervinus, Geschichte d. d. Dichtung, 5. AufL, n, 156 3. 

2 Gervinus, n, 451, 454. Scherer, Geschichte d. d. Litt., 
8. Aufl., 252. Mey, Der Meistergesang in Geschichte vmd 
Kunst, Lpzg., 1901, p. 11. Genfe, Hans Sachs und seine 
Zeit, Lpzg., 1894, p. 254. 

'Martin, Die Meistersanger von Strassburg, Strassb., 1882, 
p. 1. Plate, Kunstausdriicke der Meistersinger, Strasaburger 
Diss., 1887, p. 2 ff. 

4 Printed as Anhang to the author's De ckitate Nori- 
bergensi commentatio, Altdorfi Noricorum 1697, pp. 433-576, 
a book which has become quite rare. So far as is known 
to the reviewer, the only copy accessible in the East is in 
the Astor Library. 
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10), is probably an oversight for sixteenth, century. 
Wagner follows Wagenseil here very closely ; " 
and although it has been shown that the latter 
jumbles together men from different times, it is 
certain that Wagner means to give a picture from 
the classic period of the Meistergesang, the period 
of Hans Sachs. 8 

Wagner follows Wagenseil in locating the 
Freiung (Act I.) in the Katharinenkirche, he 
follows his own artistic intuition in making the 
setting of the final scene, which may be described 
as a Freisingen, a meadow on the Pegnitz. The 
editor's statement (p. 10) that the meetings were 
held in St. Catharine's church was true for the 
seventeenth century, not for Hans Sachs' day. T 

Again, Professor Bigelow follows Wagner rather 
than Wagner's authority with regard to the Mei- 
sterkronung. Walther is crowned for his successful 
Preislied, and is decorated with the "David" as 
a badge of admission into the guild (pp. 132, 
133), 8 a reversal of the actual procedure of the 
Meistersinger, dictated by artistic considerations. 9 

On the other hand, the editor's analysis of the 
form of the Mastersong (p. 11) finds warrant 
neither in Wagner nor in tradition. Bar was the 
name generally given to the whole song, Oesatz to 
the single strophe. 10 Wagenseil is clear on this 
point, 11 as is Wagner also in the first act : 

"Em 'Bar' hatmanch' Gesiitz' und Geband' ! 28, 24." 

"Ein jedes Meistergesanges Bar 
stell ordentlich ein Gemasse dar 
aus unterschiedlichen Gesatzen." 47, 10-12. 

In Act III, however, Bar and Gesatz appear as 
one and the same : 

6 The names appear in part in Hans Sachs' second Schvl- 
kunst, Of. Genee, pp. 74, 102 and 574, where minor varia- 
tions on Wagner's part are noted. 

6 Goetze, Archiv f. IAtt. V, 281, raises doubts as to a 
number of Wagenseil' s statements. Cf. Plate, p. 5, for 
one of the latter sources, Morhof's Unterrieht von d. d. 
Sprache und Pome, 1682. 

7 Mummenhoff — "Die Singschulordnung vom Jahre 
1616/35 und die Singstatten der Meistersinger" in Hans 
Sachs Forsehvmgen, Numberg, 1894, p. 282, 3 — shows that 
the Meistersinger used a number of meeting-places, the 
Spital, Lorenzkirche, Allerwiese, Marthenkirche, etc., 
before they finally, about 1620, found a permanent centre 
in the Katharinenkirche. 

8 Mey, p. 339. 'Wagenseil, p. 554. Plate, p. 30. 
10 Plate, p. 34. u Mey, p. 38. 

"All references are to Professor Bigelow" s edition. 



"Seht, wie der ganze Bar gelang ! " 104, 32. 
" Jetzt richtet mir noch einen zweiten Bar, 
damit man merk' welch' der erste war." 105, 6. 

and when Walther has concluded the third stanza 
(Gesatz) Sachs says, "Lausch' Kind ! das ist ein 
Meisterlied. " 116, 12. Wagner's confusion of 
termina here does not justify the editor's statement 
that the "complete Mastersong usually consisted 
of three 'Bars' or staves." 1S That "a 'Bar' 
was made up of three ' Gesatze ' or stanzas hap- 
pens to be true of Walther' s Preislied, although 
far from being a general rule." " The statement 
that "the first Gesatz (read Gesatz) was imme- 
diately followed by an 'Abgesang' " indicates a 
misunderstanding of the traditional nomenclature, 
the Abgesang being as much a part of the Gesatz 
as the Stollen. 16 

In the passage regarding the "Merker" (p. 
10), it should have been noted that here again 
Wagner avails himself of the artist's privilege in 
reducing the number from three or four to one. 1 ' 

It is also a fact worthy of note that the various 
Tabulaturs differ widely as regards the number of 
faults specified, Wagenseil naming thirty-four. 

Enough has been said to show the importance of 
a clear statement of Wagner's relation to Meister- 
singer tradition, notably to Wagenseil. It may 
also be said without incurring the charge of 
pedantry that an edition like the present is mani- 
festly incomplete without some notice of the origin 
of the story which Wagner has here forged into 
such masterly form. In view of the mass of 
Wagner literature, the sources of his stories have 
hardly had the attention they deserve. The Bay- 
reuth circle of hyper-enthusiasts is prone to look 
on any serious hint of borrowing themes on the 
part of the "Master" in about the same way as 
ultra-orthodox theologians view the higher criti- 
cism of Holy Writ, an attitude which has to some 

13 Wagner's inconsistency in the use of the terminology 
in Acts I. and III. seems to have escaped the sharp-eyed 
Mey, who notes only the variations from Wagenseil (p. 
340 ft.). 

"Plate, p. 45. 

15 Plate, p. 46. Wagenseil (Mey, p. 37) and Wagner (47, 
10 S. ) after him are somewhat unclear. However, a glance 
at the bracketing of the "Proben aus der Meistersinger- 
kunst" in Mey, pp. Ill ff., who appears in the Preface as 
one of the editor's authorities, should make this point clear. 

"Mey, p. 337 ; cf. Plate, p. 25. 
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extent warped the results of even so clear a head 
as Chamberlain and so ripe a scholar as Muncker. 
Wagner's debt to Deinhardstein and Lortzing has 
been often referred to ; Egon von Komorzynski 
(Euphorion, vni, 340-350) was the first to trace 
the development of the principal motif in the 
Meistersinger from F. W. Ziegler's Liebhaber und 
Nebenbuhler im eiiier Person through Hensler's 
Waffenschmied, E. T. A. Hoffmann's Meister 
Martin der Kufner, and the Hans Sachs operas of 
Deinhardstein and Lortzing down to Wagner's 
genial adaptation. Particularly Hoffmann's in- 
fluence is of importance, as it is probable that 
Wagner not only borrowed the local color from 
him, but that it was through the great Geister- 
seher that his attention was first called to the 
motif of the story and to the common source of 
both for the Meistergesang, Wagenseil." 

Professor Bigelow's translation of the stage 
directions into English is a good idea, increasing 
considerably the usefulness of the work. A com- 
parison with the Schott edition shows that the 
obscure "Wagnerian" German has been carefully 
and cleverly rendered. The following are inexactly 
given : bang (22, 12) should read "anxiously," 
not "timidly" (timidy !), with drdngt fort (25, 
2) Eva is understood as object, fernere (26, 10) 
has a local significance, unmutige (48, 23) should 
read "vexed," id gekommen (70, 2) is incorrectly 
rendered as "comes," gewehrend (78, 11) as 
"watching." In view of the elliptical and archaic 
nature of the language, the notes appear insuf- 
ficient, even for college students. David's recital 
of the Weisen (p. 29) and Beckmesser's list of 
Walther's errors (p. 53) contain much that calls 
loudly for explanation not given in introduction 
or vocabulary. The Sangerkrieg auf der Wartburg 
is referred to as (p. 44) an historical occurrence ! 
The singing by the crowd of the ' ' Wittembergisch 
Nachtigall" (p. 124), a powerful stroke of Wag- 
ner's, calls forth no note of comment. 

The vocabulary seems for the most part good 
and sufficient, although users of the book will find 
that here also too much has been sacrificed to 

17 Mey, 305. Hans von Wolzogen, Bayreuther Btt. xvi, 
gives a rather one-sided account of Hoffmann's influence 
on Wagner. Twice in the Serapions-Briider Hoffmann 
calls attention to Wagenseil's work. Grisebach's edition, 
vn. 22; vm. 200. 



brevity. Geband appears as Geband, Farbertunke 
as Farbetunke, Blum' is inexactly glossarized as 
"ornament," Different finds no explanation in 
the technical sense, nor does Spruchsprecher (124, 
21), with its rich connotation of Old Nuremberg ; 
missing altogether are Anhang, (blinde) Meinung, 
Singstuhl, Vor- und Nachklang.. 

In conclusion, in the first Wagner opera to 
appear as an American school-text, space might 
well have been found for a brief biographical note. 
It is to be hoped that others will follow Professor 
Bigelow in making such masterpieces of Roman- 
ticism accessible for class use. 



Middletaum, Conn. 



Robebt H. Fife. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Das Beowulflied. Als Anhang das Finn-Bruch- 
stiick und die Waldhere-Bruchstucke. Bear- 
beiteter Text und deutsche Ubersetzung von 
Mobitz Tbautmann. [Bonner Beitrage zur 
Anglistik, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. M. 
Trautmann. Heft xvi]. Bonn : P. Hans- 
tein's Verlag, 1904. 

From Trautmann' s previous treatment of the 
venerable poem of Beowulf (Bonner Beitrage zur 
Anglistik, vols, rt, vn), we were led to expect 
something unusual in the way of an edition. And 
now his complete text has appeared, one feels like 
saying, with a Beowulfian phrase, he beot ne aleh I 
It is distinctly ' Trautmann' s Beowulf.' The text 
has been modified by an enormous number of 
original emendations (roughly estimated, between 
four and five hundred), some of them indeed 
splendid, but most of them either impossible or 
though within the limits of possibility, yet entirely 
unwarranted by the context or unsupported by 
analogy. A particularly provoking feature of 
many of the changes is the resultant deterioration 
of sense, dilution of style, or impoverishment of 
phrase. Indeed, if this version were a truer 
representative of the original poem than the texts 
of the current editions, our estimate of the cele- 
brated epic would have to be considerably lowered. 

What principles the editor has followed in cor- 



